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5 China’s Belt and Road 


Initiative through the 
lens of Central Asia 


Roman Vakulchuk and Indra Overland 


Introduction: a new Silk Road for Central Asia 


The Belt and Road Initiative (BRI), aimed at connecting China, Europe and 
countries located along routes between China and Europe, was suggested by Xi 
Jinping in September 2013. This Chinese initiative envisages the completion of 
more than 100 small- and large-scale infrastructure projects that would improve 
China’s connectivity with Western Europe via Central Asia and Russia, includ- 
ing roads, railroads, pipelines, industrial parks, and special economic zones. The 
five Central Asian states — Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and 
Uzbekistan — are an important geographical focus of the project. 

BRI encompasses nearly half the world’s population, vast resources and 40 per- 
cent of global GDP (gross domestic product). As of 2017, 68 countries — includ- 
ing the Central Asian states — had expressed an interest in joining BRI. The plan 
is that the infrastructure will be accompanied by large-scale investment from Chi- 
nese companies and institutions such as the Silk Road Foundation with funds of 
US$40 billion, and the Asian Infrastructure Investment Bank (AIIB) with funds 
of US$100 billion. In addition, Beijing plans to provide development aid to the 
countries that participate in BRI. 

There has been a steady increase in the influence of China in Central Asia since 
the early 1990s (Indeo 2017, p. 37). The total trade turnover between China 
and Central Asia grew 60-fold between 1991 and 2016, from US$500,000 mil- 
lion to 30 billion, excluding significant informal trade by small-scale entrepre- 
neurs. Currently, 23,000 students from Central Asia study in China and more 
than 700,000 people travelled between Central Asia and China in 2015 (Forbes 
2017a). Because of BRI, China is likely to remain the biggest investor in the 
region in the future, far exceeding the potential economic footprint of Russia 
and the West (Laruelle 2018, p. xii). China has also become one of the biggest 
importers of Central Asian energy resources. After BRI was launched, Beijing 
rapidly scaled up its public diplomacy and strengthened its soft power presence, 
especially in education and culture, thus increasingly becoming a norm-setter in 
Central Asia (Dave 2018, p. 99). 

But how have Central Asian actors come to view China since BRI was launched? 
To what extent is the population aware of the risks and opportunities brought by 
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BRI? The fact that China made a promise to Central Asia concerning BRI should 
in theory improve the perception of China in the region. This should presumably 
also help project Beijing’s image as source of economic opportunity for Central 
Asia’s stagnant economies. 

There is a growing body of scholarly literature on BRI and its implications 
for different parts of the world, including Central Asia (e.g. Amighini 2017; 
Ehteshami & Horesh 2018; Lim et al. 2016; Yilmaz & Changming 2018). How- 
ever, less attention has been paid to the study and perception of BRI in Cen- 
tral Asia from the point of view of local actors (e.g. Laruelle 2018; Sternberg, 
Ahearn & McConnell 2017). This chapter makes an empirical contribution by 
studying whether the launch of BRI has led to a shift in Central Asian attitudes 
towards and perceptions of China. We discuss the interaction between China and 
each of the five Central Asian states, highlighting local attitudes towards and per- 
ceptions of the big neighbour. We focus on economic interaction, infrastructure 
and education initiatives as they are among the main pillars of the BRI agenda, 
while acknowledging that cooperation on political, diplomatic, and security issues 
has been no less important for shaping perceptions of China in Central Asia. 

One limitation of our analysis should be mentioned. It is difficult to separate 
BRI analytically from other ongoing projects within the bilateral cooperation 
between China and the Central Asian countries, “as many bilateral agreements 
are now being brought under the Silk Road and BRI umbrella” (Dave 2018, 
p. 100). We attempt to overcome this limitation by tracing changes in atti- 
tudes towards and perception of China in general since 2013, when BRI was 
announced, and whether the change can be attributed to the promotion of BRI. 


Central Asia and great powers 


Especially during the decade from 2008 to 2018, China became one of the most 
important players in Central Asia, a region that remains largely unintegrated. In 
fact, Central Asia, while a culturally and historically homogenous region, remains 
one of the least integrated regions in the world. Apart from a zone free of nuclear 
weapons established in 2006,’ which is the only region-wide organization, there 
are no regional platforms that bring together all five Central Asian states on a 
regular basis. All other organizations, such as the Commonwealth of Independ- 
ent States (CIS), the Collective Security Treaty Organization (CSTO), the Eura- 
sian Economic Union (EAEU), the Organization of Islamic Cooperation (OIC) 
and the Shanghai Cooperation Organization (SCO) include third states, among 
which are Afghanistan, China, Pakistan and Russia. Third parties often have their 
own priorities and promote and sometimes impose their own agendas that only 
strengthen the disintegration processes. Central Asia was once also considered to 
be a part of the so-called Great Game,” and major powers continue to play a role in 
the region (Xin 2016, p. 124). Some scholars even argue that the Great Game con- 
test resumed after the terrorist attack of 9/11 and continues to influence the poli- 
cies of the great powers towards Central Asia (Cooley 2012; Kim & Indeo 2013). 
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China realized how internally disconnected the region is and pursued a bilat- 
eral approach in its relations with Central Asian governments from the late 1990s 
onwards. The Chinese have acted patiently and pragmatically and over time have 
managed to build working relations with each of the five countries, including 
Turkmenistan, where the construction of the Turkmenistan—China gas pipeline 
can be viewed as a major Chinese success story in a country where both Russia 
and the United States have struggled to maintain a foothold. Despite the fact 
that BRI is a regional project, it is likely that, in the short and medium term, the 
collaboration between China and Central Asia will be based primarily on bilateral 
relations. Following China’s example, Russia, the United States and international 
donors have taken an increasingly bilateral approach rather than a regional one, as 
the former is more pragmatic and brings more practical benefits in dealings with 
Central Asian countries. 

Central Asia is a complex region characterized by both dynamism and stagna- 
tion and requires new approaches and tools for better comprehension by exter- 
nal actors. China needs an adequate understanding of these changing dynamics 
while also being an important source that feeds this dynamism through the BRI 
agenda. The region has many internal problems and conflicts, which explains 
persisting non-integration. Among the factors that contribute to these problems 
are regional competition for leadership, corruption, weak governance and eco- 
nomic stagnation, tensions over water resources, ageing infrastructure, and high 
costs of cross-border trade. For instance, Central Asia performs weakly on the 
Ease of Trading across Borders Index, where out of 189 countries Kyrgyzstan is 
ranked number 84, Kazakhstan 123, Tajikistan 149 and Uzbekistan 168 (World 
Bank 2018). In fact, informal barriers to trade limit cross-border cooperation and 
raise trade costs in Central Asia (Vakulchuk & Irnazarov 2014; Vakulchuk, Irnaz- 
arov & Libman 2012). If they are not eliminated, these informal barriers pose a 
risk to China’s grand strategy of improving regional connectivity through BRI. 


China in Central Asia: soft power and knowledge gaps 


To make BRI a success, it is important for China to understand how it is per- 
ceived in Central Asia. Despite the region’s lack of integration, perceptions of 
and attitudes towards China are similar across all five Central Asian countries. 
There are mixed perceptions of China, ranging from negative to positive. Several 
scholars agree that there is a significant difference in the perception of China by 
the ruling elites and by the broader public. Elites tend to be pro-China, while the 
public is sceptical of Chinese economic and cultural expansion (e.g. Y- W Chen 
2015; Kassenova 2017; Laruelle & Peyrouse 2012; Peyrouse 2016; Toktomu- 
shev 2018; Burkhanov 2018). And yet, there is also a perception shared by the 
local elites that it is risky to rely excessively on China as a source of foreign invest- 
ment (Lain 2018, p. 3). Although perceptions of China are similar, there is little 
consensus among the Central Asian states about the degree of Chinese influence 
in the region (Shahbazov 2016). 
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Peyrouse (2016, p. 18) notes that the main message from numerous China- 
related surveys conducted in Central Asia is that “China remains a challenge for 
Central Asia”. The region’s sinophobia is viewed as one of the major stumbling 
blocks for BRI (Farchy 2016; Kassenova 2017). Four factors can explain sin- 
ophobic attitudes towards China among the broader public. First, during the 
Soviet period China was presented and perceived as a threat, and these ideas 
linger on. Second, the population of Central Asia remains under-informed about 
China’s activities in general and BRI in particular (Dave 2018). This in turn feeds 
into the notion that China is a threat. Third, the influx of Chinese immigrants 
constitutes a major concern for the population (Jochec & Kyzy 2018; Garibov 
2018). Fourth, religion plays a role in Central Asian attitudes towards China, as 
Central Asia’s Muslim population is concerned about Chinese government policy 
in the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region. 

Another stumbling block for China—Central Asia relations is that both sides 
have limited knowledge of each other (Peyrouse 2016). This relates both to 
professional ties and people-to-people relations, the latter being one of the main 
objectives of BRI. There are only a few think tanks and research centres in Cen- 
tral Asia that specialize in China studies (e.g. the China Studies Centre in the 
Library of the First President of Kazakhstan in Astana and the China and Cen- 
tral Asia Studies Centre (CCASC) at the KIMEP University in Almaty — both 
opened in 2017). Also, China has only started building its knowledge about 
the region after 2014, as part of BRI public diplomacy effort (Dave 2018). 
New think tanks were established in China after 2013 in order to study coun- 
tries that are part of BRI (D Chen 2015). China also opened 11 Confucius 
Institutes across Central Asia to promote language and culture. Most of them, 
however, were set up prior to the launch of BRI (see Table 5.1). And yet, as 
Zhao Huasheng, director of the Centre for Russia and Central Asian Studies at 
Fudan University, notes, “I do not think China has done enough. They have 
work to do to create a favourable image” (Zhao cited in Farchy 2016). There 
is scepticism among foreign partners when China’s government promotes its 
ideas, values and visions, as they are perceived “as pure propaganda” (D Chen 
2015). Thus, there is a persistent imbalance between China’s economic and soft 
power presence in the region. 


Table 5.1 Number of Confucius Institutes in 
Central Asia by country 


Kazakhstan 
Kyrgyzstan 
Tajikistan 
Uzbekistan 
Turkmenistan 
Total 1 


FONN WHE 
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Kazakhstan and China: facts and perceptions 


Kazakhstan is rich in natural resources and an important transit partner for Bei- 
jing. China has overtaken Russia to become Kazakhstan’s main trade partner; 
however, the relationship has received much less attention than that between 
China and Russia (e.g. Overland & Kubayeva 2018; Lo 2008; Braekhus & Over- 
land 2007). China stands for 16 percent of Kazakhstan’s total trade, and exter- 
nal debt to China amounts to US$12.3 billion. Major Chinese banks such as 
the Bank of China and the Industrial and Commercial Bank of China operate 
in Kazakhstan. Chinese companies invest in Kazakhstan’s extractive industries. 
Sinopec invested US$1.4 billion, and China International Trust and Invest- 
ment Corporation (CITIC) and China Investment Corporation (CIC) recently 
invested US$0.95 billion. China National Petroleum Corporation (CNPC) 
invested more than US$12 billion in petroleum production and provided 
US$6.2 billion to build oil and gas pipelines in Kazakhstan to facilitate the supply 
of energy resources from Central Asia to China (International Centre for Trade 
and Sustainable Development 2016). Chinese firms control nearly a quarter of 
Kazakhstan’s oil production (Wilson 2016). During the years 2006-2009, the 
Kazakhstan—China oil pipeline was built and launched. In addition, the gas pipe- 
line Beineu-Bozoi-Shymkent helps connect small gas pipelines in Kazakhstan 
into one system; this in turn expands gas exports to China. 

In the long run, BRI may help make Kazakhstan a major logistical hub in 
Central Eurasia. Kazakhstan’s Nurly Zhol development programme has many 
of the same objectives as BRI but at a domestic Kazakh level, and the Kazakhs 
have agreed to coordinate it with BRI. Similar to Kyrgyzstan, Kazakhstan seeks 
to strengthen its mediation role in China’s trade relations with the entire region 
through BRI. The Western Europe—Western China international transport cor- 
ridor crosses the territory of Kazakhstan and is intended to play an important role 
in boosting Chinese trade transit through the country. Furthermore, Khorgos, 
an international dry port and border cooperation centre, was constructed on 
the Kazakh border in 2015, providing Kazakhstan with the possibility of con- 
necting to the Chinese port of Lianyungang. Its aim is to boost cross-border 
trade and cooperation and reach a capacity of 500,000 cargo containers by 2020, 
thus becoming the world’s largest dry port (The Astana Times 2016). The cen- 
tre, ambitiously referred to as New Dubai, allows for duty-free trade and has an 
industrial logistics hub. The Khorgos hub can be viewed as a flagship and game- 
changing project of BRI, on a level with the China—Pakistan Economic Corridor 
(CPEC) and the Hambantota port in Sri Lanka (Dave 2018, p. 99). 

In 2015-2016, five agreements were signed, aimed at creating cluster coop- 
eration zones in transport infrastructure, trade, processing industries, construc- 
tion, agriculture and other areas. Moreover, the volume of Chinese investment 
has increased nearly sevenfold over the last five years (Forbes 2017b). In 2015, 
China announced the transfer of 51 industrial production sites from China to 
Kazakhstan, a milestone in the growing Chinese engagement with Kazakhstan. 
As of 2017, 12 sites, mainly from the processing industry, have been transferred. 
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In terms of soft power, China plays a more visible role in Kazakhstan than in 
any other Central Asian state. Four Confucius Institutes operate in the country 
in collaboration with local institutions and China also became an attractive des- 
tination for outbound Kazakh students from 2008 onwards. It is ranked second 
after Russia as the most popular destination for Kazakh students, and in 2007, 
about 3,000 Kazakhs studied in China (Kaukenova 2017). In 2016, the China 
Scholarship Council, a government agency that assists foreign students in China, 
reported that the number of Kazakh students had increased nearly fourfold, to 
12,000 (Farchy 2016). The share of Kazakhs who study using student loans from 
the Chinese government was 32.7 percent, whereas those receiving student loans 
from the government of Kazakhstan was only 2.7 percent (Kaukenova 2017). 
These statistics show a clear trend towards rising popularity for China since 2007, 
and yet it lags far behind Russia, which hosted 73,000 Kazakh students in 2016 
(Rakhman Alshanov in Today.kz 2017). 

In Kazakhstan it is possible to distinguish between two rough groups, which 
can be referred to as sinophobes and sinophiles (Peyrouse 2016, pp. 17-18). 
The former is represented by the political and economic elite, whereas the lat- 
ter is represented mainly by the political opposition, Uyghur associations and 
small business representatives. These two camps can be found in all five states of 
Central Asia. The dynamics behind the simple duality of these two categories are 
much more complex (Exnerova 2018, p. 134). 

Kazakhstan’s political elite has been supportive of close economic ties with 
China (Kassenova 2017), and the government has referred to and learnt from 
China’s economic model in the post-communist reform process (Vakulchuk 
2014, p. 181). Despite China’s increased economic engagement with Kazakh- 
stan and the growing interest in studying in China among the young, the overall 
attitude towards China in society can be viewed as the least positive in the region. 
In a survey conducted by the Eurasian Development Bank, only one in six people 
in Kazakhstan views the big neighbour as a friend, and China is ranked among 
the top three unfriendliest countries (Farchy 2016). 

Compared to Kazakhstan’s political leaders, the expert community tends to 
take a more critical view of China’s increasing economic expansion, and yet their 
analyses and views are mixed and highlight the complexity of issues involved in 
the bilateral relationship (Laruelle & Peyrouse 2012). According to Dosym Sat- 
payev (cited in Farchy 2016), a Kazakh political scientist and expert, 


[s]tatistically China is a very important trade partner of Kazakhstan. But a lot 
of people in Kazakhstan don’t think of China as a big investor. They think 
of China as a big problem — people here believe China tries to increase its 
economic influence without any benefit to our countries. 


Not only society but also the expert community remains under-informed about 
the scope and extent of Chinese—Kazakh relations. Konstantin Syroezhkin (cited 
in Razumov 2016), a local sinologist, notes that “there is informational reticence 
[‘informacionnaja zakrytost’| in financial and economic cooperation between 
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Kazakhstan and China. No contracts are published or terms for obtaining loans 
are disclosed . . . the official statistics fail to separate between Chinese FDI and 
credits”. Regarding BRI in particular, Dave (2018, p. 100) quotes a local expert 
who noted that “everyone talks about them [BRI projects], but nobody has seen 
them”. Kassenova (2017, p. 113) emphasizes that there is no detailed informa- 
tion about BRI projects in Kazakhstan and this erodes trust in the government 
and strengthens the perception of China as a threat. 

Society also remains sensitive to other sides of Chinese expansion. In 2016, 
protests took place in several parts of Kazakhstan (including Atyrau, Aktobe, 
Semey) against new amendments in the land code pertaining to the sale of land to 
foreigners. Many Kazakhs raised concerns about China’s purchase of land. Fur- 
thermore, disputes and clashes take place regularly between Kazakh and Chinese 
workers at joint ventures. The Chinese workforce is usually better paid than the 
local one and this causes discontent on the part of the Kazakh workforce. 

Moreover, in January 2017, there was a public protest in Astana against mar- 
riages between Kazakh women and Chinese men where the protesters requested 
the withdrawal of the Kazakh citizenship of women who marry Chinese men. 
Also, the activists suggested charging Chinese men a one-time tax of US$50,000 
for marrying a local woman (Lenta 2017). However, Svetlana Kozhirova, a local 
sinologist, noted that the number of Chinese marrying local women is in fact 
small and that local mass media tend to distort perceptions about China (Kozhi- 
rova 2017). Beate Eschment, a Central Asia expert, notes that there is a paradox: 
the anti-China sentiment is strong in the country, and yet it is China that can 
help the country fight the economic crisis by attracting finance and investment 
(Volkov 2016). And yet, some experts argue that there has also been a gradual 
positive shift in the perception of China in Kazakhstan in recent years (Razumov 
2016). 


Kyrgyzstan and China: facts and perceptions 


In the early 1990s, Kyrgyzstan lost many of its economic ties to the other former 
Soviet republics. To recover from the difficult early years of independence, the 
country found a new niche and became a transit hub for trade between China, 
Kazakhstan and Russia. The latter was also facilitated by Kyrgyzstan’s accession 
to the World Trade Organization (WTO) in 1998 and China’s accession in 2001. 
However, Kyrgyzstan has largely lost this status, and its capacity for re-exports has 
been limited since it joined the Eurasian Economic Union in 2015 and adopted 
stricter trade rules. 

Unlike Kazakhstan, where China’s presence is big due to natural resources and 
convenient logistics, Kyrgyzstan is of less interest to China due to the small size of 
its market and its geographic location. Nonetheless, the Chinese presence in the 
country has had significant repercussions due to the economic projects promoted 
by Beijing. Chinese companies are involved in the construction of major roads 
in Kyrgyzstan; the construction of the Datka Kemin electricity transmission line 
worth US$389 million provided by the Chinese partner was completed in 2015; 
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and Chinese companies built two petrol stations in Tokmak and Kara-Balta. Chi- 
nese firms also participate in natural resource extraction (e.g. gold mining). 

The major opportunity for Kyrgyzstan lies in the construction of the China- 
Kyrgyzstan—Uzbekistan railway, which commenced before BRI, and the 
Turkmenistan—China gas pipeline, both of which cross Kyrgyz territory. In particu- 
lar, the railway project is seen with great hope, as it can potentially provide annual 
fees of US$200 million for freight transit. Moreover, if the project is implemented, 
it should boost transport connectivity in Kyrgyzstan and Central Asia. Kyrgyzstan 
and Uzbekistan seek to include the railway project under the BRI umbrella (Putz 
2017). However, there are several issues that can pose a risk to this project and 
explain why the project has not moved forward for many years: difficulties in the 
adoption of technical standards and norms; the gauge width difference (1,435 mm 
vs. 1,520 mm); sources of funding; and the Chinese requirement to provide a 
deposit in the form of access to natural resources in Kyrgyzstan. 

While for China the bilateral projects in Kyrgyzstan are small, they are signifi- 
cant for Kyrgyzstan. From 2012 onwards, China became Kyrgyzstan’s biggest 
bilateral creditor: out of US$3.7 billion external debt, US$1.4 billion was issued 
by the Export-Import Bank of China (Abdrisaev 2016). Through its participa- 
tion in BRI, Kyrgyzstan risks getting caught in a “debt trap” (see Figure 5.1). As 
Fernholz (2018) notes, 


[i]n the past, China has responded to the debtors inconsistently and hasn’t 
followed best practices adopted by international lenders working with poor 
countries. Sometimes, the debt has been forgiven; other times, disputed ter- 
ritory or control of infrastructure has been demanded as recompense. 
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Figure 5.1 Countries at risk from BRI debt (vertical axis showing percentage of GDP) 


Source: Center for Global Development in Fernholz (2018). 
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Debt dependency and the risk of loss of sovereignty are generally of concern for 
the Kyrgyz population (Jochec & Kyzy 2018). A further rise in debt due to BRI 
can only reinforce this concern. 

China’s soft power projections have had only limited influence in the coun- 
try. Beijing has been mainly engaged in promoting culture-oriented and educa- 
tional projects in Kyrgyzstan. In 2013, almost 2,000 students from Kyrgyzstan 
studied in China, while 1,000 Chinese students studied in Kyrgyzstan (Kabar 
2013). Three Confucius Institutes have been opened on the premises of local 
universities. 

Most of Kyrgyz society views China’s cultural expansion rather negatively. 
A potential influx of Chinese immigrants is viewed as the most significant risk 
of continued Chinese investment in Kyrgyzstan (Jochec & Kyzy 2018). This 
has been fuelled also by clashes between local and Chinese workers at the TBEA 
Company, which builds electricity transmission lines. 

And yet, the Chinese policy of soft power catch-up shows some positive 
dynamics. According to the 2017 survey of the Baltic Surveys/Gallup, about 
60 percent of those surveyed assessed relations between Kyrgyzstan and China 
positively, and 32 percent viewed China as an economic partner. In contrast, 
the 2016 results showed lower numbers: 54 percent and 21 percent respectively 
(Siar — Consult 2017). Over time, China’s soft power and public diplomacy 
efforts in Kyrgyzstan are likely to increase and can improve China’s image in 
the country. 


Tajikistan and China: facts and perceptions 


China is one of Tajikistan’s main economic partners. In 2016, the total trade 
turnover between the two countries amounted to US$885 million. The trade bal- 
ance was largely in favour of China; more than 90 percent was Chinese imports 
to Tajikistan. In 2015, US$238 million or 81.2 percent of the total FDI that 
the country managed to attract was from China (Ulmasov 2016). Similarly to 
Kyrgyzstan, there is a debt trap risk for Tajikistan in case of deeper cooperation 
within BRI that may negatively affect the way China is perceived (see Figure 5.1). 

In Tajikistan, AIIB plans to construct and expand the roads in the coun- 
try, including the road that connects Tajikistan and neighbouring Uzbeki- 
stan. In 2016, AIIB and EBRD provided a direct loan worth US$55 million 
(US$27.5 million each) to modernize some parts of this road (EBRD 2016). 
This project is aimed at facilitating China’s access to the markets of Central Asia, 
also stimulating the export of Chinese goods to the region. China has a com- 
mon border with Tajikistan, and over the last several years Beijing has provided 
Dushanbe with a number of loans to construct roads and tunnels and modernize 
energy infrastructure. There are also plans for one of the branches of the Turk- 
menistan—China pipeline to cross Tajikistan. In 2014, CNPC and Tajiktransgas 
signed an agreement to start construction. 

Several issues can complicate relations between the two countries and affect 
how China is perceived in Tajik society. The two countries have a territorial 
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dispute in the eastern Pamirs. The first agreement on disputed territories was 
signed in 1999, when Tajikistan retained one piece of land but conceded another 
to China. In 2011, the dispute about another contentious territory was resolved: 
out of 28,000 square kilometres that China had initially claimed, it received 
1,000 square kilometres (3% of Tajikistan’s territory) in the eastern Pamirs, while 
Tajikistan got a partial debt write-off (Smirnov 2011; Eurasianet 2016). In 2017, 
the Tajik scientific community raised concerns about another possible territorial 
claim of China to Tajikistan: China’s “policy is far beyond the goal of reaching 
historical fairness: the disputed land claimed by China is rich in gold and other 
precious metals and minerals” (Eureporter 2017). 

As for education, two Confucius Institutes operate in the country, and about 
5,000 Tajik students study in China, 400 with study loans from the Chinese gov- 
ernment (Ulmasov 2016). Learning Chinese has become increasingly popular 
over the last years, especially in small towns that depend economically on Chinese 
companies (Tiido 2018). However, as in the other Central Asian republics, there 
is a degree of distrust of Beijing in Tajik society. 

In general, local political elites are loyal to and supportive of China. It is com- 
monly agreed that China can strengthen the region’s stability and Beijing has 
also established military cooperation with Tajikistan (Shahbazov 2016). Beijing 
is viewed as a neighbour who is increasingly becoming an ally. At the same time, 
there is some indication that local entrepreneurs are unhappy about the growing 
Chinese economic presence (Peyrouse 2016). 

The sociological surveys of 2008 and 2016 carried out by the Institute of Ori- 
ental Studies under the Academy of Sciences of the Republic of Tajikistan show 
a generally positive attitude of the local population towards China. According to 
a poll carried out in spring 2016, more than 90 percent of the respondents view 
Chinese engagement with Tajikistan positively (see Central Asia Monitor 2016). 
The population of Tajikistan considers China the second most attractive political 
and cultural partner after Russia. A comparison of attitudes in 2008 and 2016 
indicates that China has gradually replaced Iran in the public eye even though 
Russia is still perceived as the most important partner. In 2008, only 8 percent of 
the surveyed people regarded China as the country projecting the biggest influ- 
ence, but in 2016 this number rose to 12.5 percent. Russia’s position declined 
from 89 percent in 2008 to 75.4 percent in 2016. Iran was seen as most influen- 
tial by 9 percent in 2008 and by only 5.3 percent in 2016. 

However, there is little evidence that BRI has changed the perception of 
China among the Tajiks much after 2013. Unlike Kazakhstan, where the BRI 
has spurred an active discussion of the role of China, BRI has gained less atten- 
tion in Tajik society. Even though China is perceived more positively than 
before, this change has not been significant and Chinese—Tajik cooperation has 
not been widely discussed by the media or the expert community since 2013. 
The population remains poorly informed about BRI. The form of interaction 
between the governments of two countries has remained largely unaltered: 
closed high-level political meetings with little disclosure of information to the 
broader public. 
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Turkmenistan and China: facts and perceptions 


Turkmenistan is known for being a reclusive state and one of the least accessible 
countries in the world. Despite this, the country has continuously developed its 
relations with China since 1991. Official status as a non-aligned state helps Turk- 
menistan remain autonomous in its foreign policy and so the close relations with 
China have been an exception in Ashgabat’s largely isolationist foreign policy. 

Energy in general and the supply of natural gas from Turkmenistan to China 
in particular are at the core of bilateral relations between the two states. At pre- 
sent, China absorbs more than half of Turkmenistan’s natural gas exports. By 
May 2016, Turkmenistan had cumulatively supplied China with 138.6 billion 
cubic metres of natural gas ( Neftegaz 2016). The Turkmenistan—China pipeline 
has three pipes and a fourth pipe is planned, which would bring the total capac- 
ity to 74-80 billion cubic metres. Turkmenistan is expected to play an important 
role in China’s energy supply and energy security in the next decade, in line with 
BRI objectives and China’s economic development goals. By 2030, China seeks 
to import 270 billion cubic metres of natural gas, up from 53 billion in 2015 
(Solovieva 2016). 

We should note the high degree of economic dependence of Turkmenistan on 
China. For Turkmenistan there is a risk of financial over-dependence on China 
(Lain 2018, p. 3). Turkmen natural gas exports to China can be viewed as com- 
pensation for the millions of credits it has received from Beijing. In 2011, China 
provided credit worth US$8 billion and issued another one in 2013. The trade 
turnover between China and Turkmenistan reached US$10 billion in 2013 but 
dropped to US$5.9 billion in 2016 (Chronicles of Turkmenistan 2017). Cur- 
rently, more than 40 Chinese companies operate in Turkmenistan. 

Turkmenistan is the only country in the region that has no Confucius Institute; 
however, a Turkmenistan Centre was established at the Oil University in Xian, 
China, in May 2017 ( Turkmenistan Today 2017). This is the second study centre, 
as the first one was established in China in 2014. In 2014, about 1,500 students 
from Turkmenistan studied at Chinese universities (Izimov 2016). Given the lim- 
ited information available, it is difficult to identify the perceptions and views of 
China by the local population. 


Uzbekistan and China: facts and perceptions 


Along with Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan is one of the economic locomotives of Cen- 
tral Asia. Even during the years of isolationist policy under former president Islam 
Karimov, Uzbekistan sought to deepen its trade and economic ties with China. 
In 2015, the trade volume reached nearly US$3 billion, higher than Tashkent’s 
overall trade with Russia. In 2016, the trade volume reached US$4.2 billion. The 
two countries agreed to increase their bilateral trade by US$10 billion by 2020 
(Sputnik Uzbekistan 2017a). Energy is an important part of bilateral coopera- 
tion, and in 2013 the two countries signed deals worth US$15 billion for the 
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development of oil, gas, and uranium fields in Uzbekistan (South China Morning 
Post 2013). 

Uzbekistan is an attractive economic partner for China, as it has one of the most 
diversified economies in Central Asia. In total, Chinese firms have invested about 
US$8 billion in the Uzbek economy since 1991. China also acted as donor, pro- 
viding grants amounting to US$285 million for the implementation of more than 
40 projects in the areas of health care, education, agriculture, water resources and 
labour. More than 700 companies, both Chinese and joint ventures, are engaged 
in oil and gas exploration, pipeline construction, transport infrastructure, tele- 
communications, textiles, irrigation, and new sources of energy in Uzbekistan. 

According to the Uzbek National News Agency ( Uza 2016), several big invest- 
ment projects are being developed. One of them is a high-technology park in the 
Jizzakh special industrial zone formed in 2013. Uzbekistan also plays an important 
role as part of BRI, in particular in joint transport and logistics projects. The com- 
pletion of the electrified Angren—Pap Railway in 2016 connected the Ferghana val- 
ley with central parts of the country. This railway will also be an important part of 
regional BRI-related connectivity plans. Using this railway, China should also gain 
easier access to Central Asia and ultimately South and Western Asia and Europe. 

As for culture and education, the Chinese Central University for Nationalities 
opened an Uzbek Language Department. The Uzbek language is also taught at 
Beijing University, and an Uzbekistan Center and education-related exchange 
programme were launched at Shanghai University (Central Asia Monitor 2016). 
Two Confucius Institutes operate in Uzbekistan. The first opened in Tashkent in 
2004 and was the first to be established in Central Asia.* In 2014-2015, the Chi- 
nese government provided a grant to 120 Uzbek students and interns as part of a 
bilateral agreement under the auspices of the Shanghai Cooperation Organization 
(SCO). In addition, 50 Uzbek students studied at the Lanzhou University as part 
of the Confucius Institute programme (Sputnik Uzbekistan 2017). 

There is still a gap between economy and culture when it comes to China’s pres- 
ence in Uzbekistan. Uzbek society has a vague understanding of China. The isola- 
tionist policy of Karimov’s government contributed to this. Also, since 1991, South 
Korea more than China has been the role model for the Uzbek government. Chen 
and Giinther (2016) found that the perception of China at the individual level has 
not been affected by BRI. They analyzed statistics from Google Trends and the 
Yandex search engine and found that there has not been a significant change in 
Uzbeks’ interest in China since 2013. Chen and Günther (2016) concluded that 
“[l]ocal Uzbekistanis’ perception of China varies depending on the issue. Respond- 
ents seem to have some impression of China’s increasing cultural, economic and 
political influences. However, they do not necessarily know details of projects, such 
as the OBOR”. There is a lack of think tanks and research centres that specialize in 
Chinese issues and systematically inform the public about the country. 


Has BRI changed China’s image in Central Asia? 


Since BRI was announced as China’s grand strategy in 2013 and the first BRI 
projects were launched, there has not been a major change in the perception of 
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China in Central Asia. Beijing’s ties with the region have political and economic 
roots dating back to the early 1990s, and BRI has not yet become a game changer 
for local attitudes towards the big neighbour. The current perceptions of China, 
although mixed, were largely formed within the framework of bilateral relations 
that started in 1991. However, the announcement of BRI has expanded the dis- 
cussion of China and its role in the region among Central Asians. 

Analysing the region’s perceptions of China and BRI, we can see similar pat- 
terns across all five Central Asia countries. There are some differences, but they 
are not significant. Each country is attracted by Chinese economic projects 
and educational opportunities; but there is also a persistent anti-Chinese senti- 
ment across Central Asia related to potential Chinese demographic and cultural 
expansion and increased financial debt dependence that may follow economic 
expansion. 

In the long run, BRI can boost infrastructure development among Central 
Asian countries and facilitate trade among them and with third countries. This 
can pave the way for a more positive attitude towards China. However, with- 
out more transparency, the more China is involved economically in the region 
through BRI, the more likely it will face resistance from the broader public 
(Sternberg, Ahearn, McConnell 2017; Dave 2018). Chen and Giinther (2016) 
note that local perceptions of China in Uzbekistan are unlikely to change if the 
population remains poorly connected to the high-level political interaction on 
BRI. This also applies to other countries of Central Asia. 

The local authorities have been passive and unsystematic in informing the 
public about ongoing projects with China. The expert community in Central 
Asia has also been critical of the general lack of information and transparency 
of Chinese investment and business activities in the region. Therefore, while 
the broader public expects more economic opportunities from BRI, it remains 
under-informed and concerned about the consequences of further Chinese eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Chinese actors need to carry out more proactive information campaigns that 
reach not only to the local elites but also to the broader public. This is easier 
said than done. First, Chinese businesses have been criticized for their lack of 
transparent approach as well as corrupt practices when doing business in other 
parts of the world (e.g. in Africa; see Geerts, Xinwa, Rossouw 2014). Second, 
there is also a challenge of limited policy coordination between the Chinese 
central government and regional authorities (Stokke, Vakulchuk & Overland 
2018). Regional Chinese authorities in the border regions often pursue their 
own agenda, which may differ from that of the central government. Therefore, 
the official Beijing position may be at odds with the day-to-day practices of 
local Chinese authorities as well as Chinese entrepreneurs. Regular practices are 
what shape perceptions; the official position is viewed more as propaganda if 
practices do not support it. 

The Confucius Institutes have so far been ineffective as soft power instruments 
and do not appear to have improved China’s image in Central Asia (Nursha 2018, 
p. 142). The increasing number of Central Asian students in China is unlikely 
to have an immediate effect and drastically change local perceptions of China. 
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However, in the long term the Confucius Institutes and especially the Central 
Asians studying in China may become game changers. As growing numbers of 
Central Asians learn to speak and read Chinese and/or have positive personal 
experiences of living in Chinese society, perceptions may shift on a larger scale. 

The region’s continuing internal challenges and lack of integration can threaten 
the BRI’s sustainability. However, the replacement of Islam Karimov by Shavkat 
Mirziyoyev as President of Uzbekistan may change this picture. Uzbekistan is the 
most populous and most centrally located country in the region. The far more 
positive stance of Mirziyoyev towards trade and cooperation with the neighbour- 
ing countries is highly convenient for China’s BRI initiative and may lay the 
ground for its acceleration. 

Last but not least, a concern shared by many in Central Asia is that “the eco- 
nomic benefits felt by local populations in Central Asia will not be as substantive 
as the Chinese BRI vision suggests — namely, if projects and investments are not 
managed properly” (Lain 2018, p. 2). Some Chinese entrepreneurs have also 
questioned the success of BRI and complained about widespread corruption, 
weak governance, and limited local capacity to manage large-scale investment 
projects. As Laruelle (2018, p. xi) points out, “like all foreign investors, they are 
evidently not immune to the region’s ills”. Moreover, a rapid increase in BRI- 
related investment in the region may strengthen bad governance and corruption, 
provoke rent-seeking behaviour and competition among various interest groups 
(Cooley & Heathershaw 2017; Toktomushev 2018). Therefore, the success of 
BRI in Central Asia depends on the region’s ability to tackle internal challenges 
as well as China’s ability and preparedness to assist the countries in meeting their 
development goals and overcoming internal weaknesses. 


Notes 


1 The Central Asian Nuclear-Weapon-Free Zone (CANWEZ) treaty is a legally bind- 
ing commitment by Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbek- 
istan not to produce, acquire, test, or possess nuclear weapons. 

2 The Great Game is the analytical concept used to portray a contest among big 
powers such as the United States, Russia, and China for influence in Central Asia. 
The concept dates to the 19th century, when the Russian and British Empires were 
competing for the region that is today’s Central Asia and Afghanistan. 

3 A solution to gauge width difference was found at the dry port of Khorgos in 
Kazakhstan, where both the Chinese and the Kazakh gauge width standards apply. 
In Khorgos, goods delivered by Chinese trains are reloaded on to local Kazakh 
trains before they can be transported further. 

4 Moreover, it is the only institute in the world that was opened according to the 
agreement signed during a visit to a foreign country by the President of People’s 
Republic of China. 
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